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ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 


Jor 


PRIZE ESSAY, BY R. C. HALLOCK, 62, OF OHIO. 


Twenty years have come and gone since the golden strings of 
that delicate harp were broken, and that passionately musical 
song was hushed—years thronged with wars and pestilence and 
conflagration, intellectual and religious struggles, and the end- 
less roar of business; but amid all the strife the world has not 
forgotten the sybilline minstrel. 

So gentle and delicate was the singer, so pathetically interest- 
ing was her life-story, so passionate was her sympathy with all 
the forms of universal suffering, and so deeply had she, herself, 
been tried and chastened by pain and sorrow, that even after the 
lapse of a score of years, there is the tenderness of tears in the 
voice of him who speaks of Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 


Her life history had little in it that was startling or remark- 
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able. It is agreed that her mental and spiritual biography is 


‘ 


written in “ Aurora Leigh” and the so-called “ Sonnets from the 
Portuguese ;” but the record of her outward life is short and 
simple. 

She was born in London in 1809, was married to Robert 
Browning in 1846, followed her husband at once to Italy, where 
she spent fifteen quiet but happy years, and died in Florence, 
June 29th, 1861. 

Judging from the tone of “ Aurora Leigh,” Elizabeth Barrett 
must have been, as a child, delicate and meditative, borne down 
far too early with the burden of life’s sadness. We know little 
of her youth; but so subjective was her life that all that was 
really essential in her early history was her intellectual and 
spiritual experiences ; and these she has indicated in ‘“ Aurora 
Leigh.” 

From earliest youth her mind was wonderfully mature. She 
begun to write at ten years of age, and made her first venture in 
publication when scarcely more than sixteen ; and this first pro- 
duction of hers was not a rhapsody on the beauties of spring, nor 
a wail of blighted affections, such as we ordinarily receive from 
the pen of girl poets—but an “ Essay on Mind,” composed in 
heroics, and evincing a fair knowledge of the philosophies of 
Plato and Bacon, and other great thinkers. If Miss Barrett 
lacked the boisterous animal vivacity which is the usual attend- 
ant of healthful youth, she plunged into study with an eagerness 
that left room for no other interest. 


“ Books, books, books! 


I had found the secret of a garret-room 





Piled high with cases in my father’s name ; 
. s x x * 

The first book first, and how I felt it beat 

Under my pillow, in the morning’s dark 

An hour before the sun would let me read ! 

My books! 

And last, because the time was ripe, 

I chanced upon the poets,” 
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As in later life, so in youth she read every book that came in 
her way. A mind of any ordinary rank would have been para- 
lyzed by this course ; but Miss Barrett was a genius. Her mind 
was elastic as a steel spring, and only became more pliable by 
the torsion of following through all their intricacies the thoughts 
of the world’s great thinkers—Christian, Infidel and Pagan ; but 
she never, in any degree, lost her mental individuality, A 
young girl of right instincts usually fares best when turned 
loose, so to speak, in a library. Like a wild fawn in the fields, 
she will find, by instinct, the food most needed—nibbling here 
and there, it may be, very sour and prickly weeds, but just what 
nature demands, and very wholesome, in the end. And so Miss 
Barrett read good books and bad books, she tells us, and books 
good and bad at once, without considering whether they were fit 
to do her good ; yet all the while unconsciously assimilating the 
good and rejecting the evil. 

One other element of her early training must not be passed 
over lightly by any who would fully understand the sources of 
her power; namely, her classical studies. 

She gained a knowledge of Hebrew, and even Chaldaic, and 
read the Hebrew Bible through, from Genesis to Malachi. She 
read Plato, the Attic Dramatists, and all the Greek poets of any 
importance ; but she read as a poet, not as a grammarian, 

Certain it is that no other poet of her sex has passed through 
such a course of preliminary training; and this culture undoubt- 
edly contributed largely to her preéminent success. 

In personal appearance Miss Barrett must have been re- 
markably interesting. Mary Russell Mitford, who, in 1836, 
became an intimate friend, has left this beautiful sketch of the 





poet: “Of a slight, delicate figure, with a shower of dark curls 
falling on either side of a most expressive face, large, tender 
eyes, richly fringed by dark eye-lashes, and a smile like a sun- 
beam.” She never changed much; and those who knew her in 
after years during the sweet and happy life at Florentine Casa 
Guidi found this pen-picture still a life-like portrait. 

In looking at her picture we are always impressed that “ the 
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one striking feature is the intellectual and spiritual expression 
of the face and head ; for here, borne up by pillars of curls on 
either side, is just such an arch as she saw in the Vision of 
Poets : 


‘A forehead royal with the truth.’ ” 


In 1837 Miss Barrett broke a blood-vessel in the lungs, and 
when barely convalescent was again prostrated by the drowning 
of a loved brother. She was carried from the shore to her 
home in London, where, a helpless invalid, she spent seven long 
years of almost absolute seclusion, seeing only a few nearest and 
dearest friends in her large, darkened chamber. 

Shut in from the world, she plunged again into books and 
study with passionate eagerness, She was now, Miss Mitford 
tells us, “reading almost every book worth reading in almost 
every language, and giving herself, heart and soul, to that poetry 
of which she seemed born to be the priestess,” 

Thus the earlier years of her life were passed. She wrote 
much, sometimes badly, sometimes well, but always aspiring 
towards that fullest flood of expression which was reached at 
last in “ Aurora Leigh.” 

We mention three characteristic poems, written during that 
period of cloister-life, as illustrating her peculiar faults and ex- 
cellencies at this time, as well as the variety and richness of her 
genius, 

The “ Drama of Exile,” more than anything she has written 
besides, shows how true wus her conception of the sublime; so 
that a critic aptly spoke of “the flashes of her wild and mag- 
nificent genius, the number and close propinquity of which ren- 
der her book one flame.” For example, who but Milton has 


risen to such language as this of Adam to Lucifer: 


“The prodigy 
Of thy vast brows and melancholy eyes, 
Which comprehend the height of some great fall. 
I think that thou hast one day worn a crown 


Under the eyes of God.” 
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The poem as a whole, however, is like a mass of mighty 
fragments, heaped together by the power of some great passion, 
rather than polished pillars reared into a completed temple; for 
with all its marvellously fine passages, it is without unity and 
logical analysis, and shows only too plainly that the poet had 
not yet attained to sustained power. 

“ Bertha in the Lane” is an exquisite poem, full of the most 
delicate pathos; a poem which no true man can read without 
finding his soul chastened and humbled, feeling that he has 
looked into a sacred mystery, the depths of a woman’s heart, 
and has found his soul unworthy of the looking. 

“The Cry of the Children” is the fellow of Hood’s “Song of 
the Shirt,” and like “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” is an example of a 
passionate plea from a woman swaying a great nation, because 
written in the inspiration of an overpowering conviction. 

And now, at the comparatively mature age of thirty-seven, the 
stream of her life, which had hitherto flowed so evenly, was 


suddenly and forever diverted from its old channel— 
“ Love took up the harp of life and smote on all the chords with might.” 


Robert Browning, her “ most gracious singer of high songs,” 
himself a poet of true inspiration, wooed and won her, and at 
once bore her away to sunny Italy and fifteen years of happy 
and illustrious life. 

There are some beautiful and romantic stories of how these 
two first met, but the public knows nothing of the facts. How- 
ever, in those exquisite love songs, the “Sonnets from the Por- 
tuguese,” she herself has confessed as much of the wooing as we 
could ask to know. 

These sonnets are the finest in our language, and show the 
author at her best. “ Here, indeed,” says Stedman, “the singer 
rose to her full height. Here she is absorbed in rapturous 
utterance, radiant and triumphant with her own joy. The 
mists have risen and her sight is clear. Graces, felicities, vigor, 
glory of speech, here are so crowded as to tread each upon the 
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other’s sceptered pall. ‘Not Death, but Love,’ had seized her 
unaware. She is in a sweet, and, to us, pathetic surprise at the 
delight which at last had fallen to her— 


‘The wonder was not yet quite gone 
From that still look of hers.’” 


This is the happiest and most suecessful period of her life, 
both as woman and poet. She loved her adopted country, 
Italy, the land of art and romance, song and story, with more 
than filial devotion; and her love inspired many of her best 
poems. 

Mrs. Browning had almost an over-abundance of passion and 
enthusiasm, and in her earlier poems she wanted adequate 
objects toward which to direct these powers. Consequently, 
many of those poems are incongruous, chaotic, with touches, it 
is true, suggestive of much power, yet, on the whole, aimless 
and incomplete. But when at last the long-pent-up floods of 
her woman’s love break forth, life has a definite aim; and the 
“Sonnets from the Portuguese” exhibit the immediate and won- 
derful growth of her genius. And now again she pours out 
her whole heart toward one object ; again she has a definite aim, 
and a noble one (the freedom of a nation !); and in “Casa Guidi 
Windows ” she rises to the full height of a great theme. 

She found the sunny land resting under a cloud. “ Night 
was on the Nation:” she made the night vocal with songs of , 
the coming dawn. Others said, “It will not come ;” but her 
faith was strong. The morning was long delayed, but it 
“ dawned at last ; and she saw it—and then died !” 

The dream of her life, a free, united Italy, was fulfilled the 
very week she died. She saw the full glory of the morn, and 
then died—“ half an hour after daybreak,” the telegram said! 

Here in Italy was written also her last great work—the great- 
est of her life—“ Aurora Leigh ;” a book which, with all its 
faults and blemishes, is the full, rich fruition of the author’s 


matured genius, 
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Landor said of it: “I had no idea that any one in this age 
was capable of such poetry.” Mrs. Browning says, in the 
preface, that it is her most mature book, the one into which her 

if. highest convictions upon life and art have entered. She had 
lived and suffered ; and she wrote this book as the expression 
of the meaning of her life and suffering. 

The book has a three-fold aim : to discuss the great problem, 
how the degraded and suffering masses are to be uplifted; to 
show that Love is the completion of a true woman’s life—not 
; the whole of life to her, but that without which, life is a sad 

failure ; and to teach the theory of realism in art—that it is the 
poet’s duty to represent his own age, not a dead past. 

But the book’s chief value is to show the development, by 
culture and experience, from childhood to maturity, of a pas- 
sionate and esthetic nature. Mrs. Browning’s life was a poem, 
and “ Aurora Leigh” is Mrs. Browning’s life-story. 

To form an absolutely just estimate of Mrs. Browning as a 
poet and artist is by no means easy. 

Her style is so rugged and unequal, so marred by grotesque 
and fantastic expressions; she is so deficient in analysis; her 
perception of harmony and proportion is so poor ; and she is so 
lacking in that calm repose essential to art, that there is grave 
question whether she has not entirely failed as an artist. 

But, on the other hand, she is a very high-priestess of poetic 
inspiration. She wrought not so much for art as for life. She 

has more strength than grace, and more passion than either, 
Her poems abound in lines that glow white-hot. Her genius 
was lyric. She deals with life, rather than nature. She has 
not great descriptive power, but has matchless earnestness and 
pathos. But religious fervor is her dominant characteristic. 
“A spiritual trinity, of zeal, love and worship, presided over 
her work.” Prayer and poetry are near of kin; and as her life 
was a& poem, so it was one passionate prayer. She lived 
unchangingly in exalted spiritual communion ; and as her hours 
drew on towards sunset, her triumphant spirit seemed already to 
have pierced beyond the veiling Night, and to be beholding, 
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— in jasper-stone as clear as glass, 
The first foundations of that new, near Day, 
Which should be bnilded out of Heaven to God.” 


Let us say of her, at the last, then, that “ not a finer genius 
ever came into the world or went out of it; not a nobler heart 
ever beat in a human bosom; not a more Christian life was 
ever lived; not a more beautiful memory ever followed the 
name of man or woman after death.” 

“ First out of Sorrow and then out of Love—those two unfath- 
omable wells!—this woman drew the fullness and richness of 
her life; and this fullness and richness, rising above her own 
heart’s containing, overflowed in song, and so has entered into 


= 


the great heart of the world.” 


——_——— > ao 


THE OLD KNOCKER. 


There is an old deserted house, which I am accustomed to 
pass daily, which has always had a strong attraction for me, 
probably because I could never find out anything about it, its 
history or its inhabitants. The front door is ornamented by one 
of those immense brass knockers which were in fashion forty or 
fifty years ago, now superseded by the noisy modern door-bell. 
The hands that once lifted it have long since crumbled into dust, 
and even their names are forgotten. No one knows or remem- 
bers anything about them, but somehow the knocker has come 
to be identified in my mind with its former owner. 

It sounds drearily enough now through the deserted halls and 
lonely rooms of the old house, but I fancy there are some echoes 
in its tone which can tell’ me something of the long forgotten 
past. 

First, as L listen, there comes a merry clang, and in its brightly 
shining surface are reflected the figures of a young couple just 
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standing on the threshold of their new life. The young hus- 


band has already aroused its noisy echoes, and now his pretty 
little wife is giving her hand in friendly greeting to the bright 
new handle. I declare the knocker actually blushes with pleas- 
ure as the acquaintance is formed. 

The door opens, they pass within, and the life is begun. 

Listen again, the sound is subdued and quiet, but there is a 
faint ring of joyful expectancy in it. Creep quietly around the 
corner of the house with me. Al! there it is, a white kid glove 
is twisted carefully around it, and its smiling face wears a look 
of joyful complacency, mingled with a sense of grave responsi- 
bility from its unwonted duties. 

The Angel of Death and the Angel of Life have both been 
visitors to the little household, but the one diseomfited has un- 
furled his shadowy wings and departed alone, and Life and Joy 
still reign supreme. 

The years come and go, and the little hands that once could 
barely reach to grasp its shining handle are now on familiar 
terms with its friendly face. The bright metal is somewhat 
tarnished now, but its seund is as clear and sharp as of yore. 

Joy and sorrow have both raised its brazen handle, bringing 
messages of gladness or grief to those within. Listen, there 
comes a sharp, double knock, It is the postman, the unconscious 
instrument of fate, sometimes a welcome, often a dreaded visi- 
tor. Now the door opens wide to receive the children home 
from school and play, while the old knocker cannot help beam- 
ing upon them as they pass as brightly as his old face, dulled 
now by time and weather, will permit. 

Hark! Was that the sound of the knocker, or only the 
creaking of the trees in the December storm? It comes again, 
low and uncertain,—will they hear it? Can they know who it 
is that with nerveless, trembling fingers, stiff from the piercing 
wind and the iey rain, is grasping its dingy, time-worn handle? 
The door opens and the lost is found, the wanderer has returned. 

Once more its sound is heard, but there is a sullen muffled 
tone which tells, alas, of woe. The black erape, sad emblem 
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of mortality, hangs from its handle, and within is heard the 
voice of weeping for one who is not. 

Fewer and fainter grow the echoes now, but through them all 
runs the same sad story till at last all is still. Old age and rust 
make the knocker look very different now from its smart, new 
appearance half a century ago. Even its voice is cracked and 
harsh, and it seems reluctant to tell its secrets to even my sym- 
pathizing ear. Some day I fear the busy march of progress will 
invade this silent street, and the old veteran will go down toa 
nameless grave, in a melting pot, unwept, unhonored and 
unsung. 


THE ALKESTIS. 


Euripides was not the equal of his great rivals, .Eschylos 
and Sophokies, and consequently he received less than his due 
mee of praise from his contemporaries. The vindication of his 
genius was left to posterity, and the legacy has been received 
with joy. No violence has been done the memory of the 
titanie .Eschylos or the even greater Sophokles in recognizing 
his worth. The direct appeals to the heart which he makes 
have endeared him to our age, and we have learned to love every 
creation of 


“ 


Euripides, the human, 


With his droppings of warm tears.” 


And of the creatures of his pen few are more life-like, fuller 
of true humanity than that group which makes up the Alkestis. 
The characters possess great dramatic possibilities, and not one 
of these but has been fully utilized. Indeed, he has treated the 
myth of Alkestis with the greatest dramatie skill. While drop- 
ping much that was susceptible of*beautiful lyrical treatment, 


he has chosen the most dramatie portions. Bringing out the 
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old beauties and interweaving new ones, he has wrought a noble 
work, 

Aristotle could not have found a drama which offered a more 
4 , perfect model for his definition. Expecially are the unities eX- 
hibited as an element of power. We might well doubt whether 
the adoption of such a cast iron rule would be beneficial to the 
drama. But, nevertheless, we cannot fail to see that where it 
is observed without the sacrifice of any other more important 
element, it is highly advantageous. The part of the messenger 
as the bearer of tidings whose representation would not be suit- 
able has reached perfection, and the choral odes are wonderful 
in beauty. 

The characters, though few, cover a wide range. Each, a 
perfect study in itself, serves to bring out every other. All are 
real men of flesh and blood. Even his gods are far other than 
those of the earlier poets, having less of the divine and more of 
the human nature. We may miss the tremendousness of the 
gods of .Eschylos, but we love and revere these perfect men. 

We bring to the study of the Euripidean Alkestis far less 
appreciation than did his Athenian audience. The myth of 
Admetos’ wooing has come down to us, but it cannot convey 
to us one-half of what it did to the Greek with his keen sense 
of the beautiful. To us it is but a fragment of a vast colleetion 
of foreign myths, beautiful indeed, but with little reality. To 
them it was one of the brightest and most cherished of the 
} stories of their own native heroes. We ean form no such con- 
ception of the household, when the master was reckoned among 
the bravest of the brave, and the mistress the fairest among 
women, hedged round, moreover, by a triumphant sympathy on 
her release from a grievous curse, as was present before the mind 
of every Athenian. Such was the happy household before 
death came to mar its beauty. 

“Greater love hath no man than this, that a man lay down 
his life for his friend.” The love of Alkestis reached the limit. 
Her true woman’s heart had not given itself to her husband 


half-way. Such an one as she does nothing by halves. Her 
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heart was wholly his; her being bound up in him. And when 
the supreme moment came and with it the demand, “ Thy life, 
for his,” she did not falter. She saw around her everything to 
tie her to life. Wealth and power were hers, health and youth, 
but more than all to such a nature there were her children. 
Could she leave them to the tender mercies of the strange woman 
who would surely come to fill her place? For would not he 
who could let her die in his stead fill her vacant place? Strong 
were the ties that bound her to earth, but before her spirit 
they were but as burnt tow. They fell off and left her standing 
silent, ready. 

The man who rides in the moment of supreme excitement 
headlong into the leaden hail of death, for life and liberty, for 
home and fatherland; he who lays down this life under the 
hand of persecution, that he may gain a higher, better life, is 
lauded to the skies. What, then, shall be the tribute that we 
shall bring this woman ? 

There she stands calmly awaiting death. Behind she leaves 
all that is dear to mortals, an unknown waste stretches on before. 
No strong excitement conceals the dreadful leap. Calm and 
lonely she feels that every duty lies behind, one uttermost bond 
of love holds her in her course. 

Not a point of all that was womanly, wifely, in the deed has 
been missed ; no beauty of self-abnegation has been lost. But 
when the latest moment has arrived her sight seems suddenly to 


have been swept clear of the mist which had hitherto hung be- 


fore it. 


“ For certainly with eyes unbandaged now 
Alkestis looked upon the action here, 
Self-immolation for Admetos’ sake ; 

Saw, with a new sense, all her death would do, 
And which of her survivors had the right, 
And which the less right to survive thereby. 
For vou shall note, she uttered no one word 

Of love more to her husband, though he wept 
Plenteously, waxed importunate in prayer 
Folly’s old fashion when its seed bears fruit. 

I think she judged she had bought the ware 
0’ the seller at its value.” 
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Without this touch her character had not been perfect. Man 
may bear much for his fellow-man unmurmuringly, even with- 
out realizing how much he does, but when the deed becomes so 
great as this, poor human nature cannot fail to feel that more 
has been required of it, accepted from it, than it could bear 
without doing violence to the estimate of him who is the gainer, 
And so Alkestis had walked bravely on, cherishing the ideal in 
her breast which she had thought her husband. For it she 
Yes, truly. But that ideal 


never would have received the gift. Now she sees him as he is. 


a 


lived; should she not die for it? 


The ideal has been flung down from its place, and in its stead 
she beholds the man. The unselfishness of her nature was 
utterly out of sympathy with his selfishness. What wonder 
then, that when she saw the real man she could not keep out of 
her great soul contempt, where once had been only love and 
honor. 

It were hard te find in all the range of literature a woman 
more perfect in her sphere than Alkestis. She was a model 
wife and mother. The picture that we have of her servants’ 
reverence marks the mistress and the housewife. In all her 
character there is no discordant touch. She does not rise to the 
intellectual plane of many of our familiar heroines, nor is there 
any masculine strength ; she is the simple, true- hearted woman. 
Brave, but not with the courage of a man. Admetos was 
famous for his courage,—there you have the man, Womanly 
in this as in all else she could face trials for those she loved 
with a serenity that transcended all things. She may be called 
a perfect woman, without stretching the truth one whit. 

But while she is so perfect she is none the less thoroughly 
human. She does not rise above us and stand upon some pin- 
nacle to be seen and wondered at, but as cold and unapproach- 
able as the very stars themselves. No, she is all flesh and 
blood, and we take her right into our hearts and love and sym- 
pathize with and honor her. We feel that she can be no mere 
creature of the brain, but a real woman. Such love had never 


been dreamed of, had it never had a being. 
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It is not without a pang that we turn from this fair picture 
to that of Admetos. Euripides has drawn them with equal 
skill, but how widely removed are they from each other, 
Admetos is evidently a man just as much as Alkestis is a woman. 
We may not like to admit it, but it is only too true. 

Death is no respecter of persons, and when his hand falls 
heavily on mortals it reveals their character marvelously. It is 
easy enough to sit calmly by and say that he acted ignobly. 
But doubtless it had a very different aspect to Admetos. He 
who stands face to face with death and feels his clammy breath 
upon his brow may well grasp at anything to raise himself once 
more to “the divine shores of light.’ And so Admetos. But 
when he had onee made the bargain and was back in lile, to 
calmly seek through all those nearest to him for one willing to 
die in his stead, shows the man. True, he liad been upon the 
banks of that dread river and knew how the heart falters at its 
waters; he had reason to put off the day whereon he should 
next stand there, this time without hope of return; but feeling 
thus should he not rather strive to keep his dear ones from that 
point at which his own vaunted courage failed him? But no, 
he sought a victim who self-immolated should die for him. 
Self-immolated ? Nay, it were true to say offered by his hand, 
however freely offered. His aged parents he not only begs to 
save him, but when they would fain cling to life he bitterly re- 
proaches them. But Alkestis is ready even to pass the gates of 
death for him. How strange that he should never have hesi- 


tated! He wept and grieved sorely— 


“None heard him say, 
However, what would seem so pertinent, 
‘To keep this pact I find surpass my powers 
Kescind it, Moirai! Give me back her life, 
And take the life I kept by base exchange.’ ”’ 


Not till the corpse had been entombed did he seem to realize 
the enormity of his baseness or the depth of his bereavement. 


Through this sorrow Euripides paints him as purified, as gold 
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in the fire. So that when Herakles brings Alkestis back to him 
he is a better man, with eyes wide open now. Yet it seems hard 
to realize that he should be speedily purged of such a fault. 

But enough of this. Turn one brief glance upon another 
happier figure. Herakles exhibits here the fullest strength of 
his mingled nature. God-like he is in strength, and we glory 
in the strength that enabled him to bring Alkestis back from 
the arms of death. But if his strength is God-like, how much 
more his great, sympathetic heart? His life was spent in aiding 
mankind, and he never did a nobler deed than this. 

What a picture we have of him feasting in the house of death 


unwittingly, and when he learns the trath— 


“ How lip pressed lip, 
And either eye forgot to shine, as fast 
He plucked the chaplet from his forehead, dashed 
The myrtle sprays down, trod them underfoot! 
And all the joy and wonder of the wind 
Withered away, like fire from off a brand 


The wind blows over.” 


We have not words to tell how all his noble breast heaved 
with the sorrow and the woe that lay upon his friend. The 
burning words of the poct fairly glow with the unutterable 


nobility of the hero; but space forbids an adequate quotation. 


-_- —— 


THACKERAY AND DICKENS AS SATIRISTS. 


Some great reviewer of the next century—a man correspond- 
ing to the Macaulay of this—when called on to write a history 
of the Victorian age of English literature, will experience a cer- 
tain feeling of embarrassment when he comes to form a critical 
estimate of the novelists of this period. What an array of 
famous names will confront him! It will be for him to place, 
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according to his judgment, each one of that long procession of 
gifted writers in his or her particular niche in the temple of 
fame. In other words, he will have to give a critical estimate 
of the relative merits of a class of writers, beginning, say, with 
the author of Pelham, and extending a generation beyond the 
time of the biographer of Adam Bede. If we except Sir Walter 
Scott, Charles Dickens and William M. Thackeray will be re- 
cognized in the future as the two greatest representatives of the 
modern novelist. These are representative men, and to form a 
proper estimate of their characters and influence, will be to see 
the effect of a high type of fiction on an enlightened public 
mind, It is in their character as satirists that we are to con- 
sider these authors. From the time of Juvenal and Persius, 
this style of writing has presented attractions to vigorous and 
discerning minds. Dickens and Thackeray, contemporaries as 
they were, and rivals for the same public favor, were preémi- 
neut as satirists. Hence, the fitness of comparing the results of 
their labors in this field of literary effort. The literary training 
of both Dickens and Thackeray were such as furnished them 
with a good knowledge of the world, and, as often happens with 
men who have conquered circumstances, we find them naturally 
enough dropping into a satirie vein. The methods of the two 
writers are essentially different. It was the habit of Dickens to 
run his mental eye over society and to pick out some glaring 
evil as the object of his attack. He then proceeded with delib- 
eration to enter upon his theme, and throughout the work he 
kept this main object before him. He has a keen eye for wrong- 
doers, and paints, with a master hand, the depravity and cun- 
ning of the criminal classes, He becomes, for the time, a detec- 
tive officer, and follows the criminal to his secret haunts and 
drags his dark deeds to light. It is asserted that Dickens re- 
sorted to caricature to produce his effects, and his admirers will 
find it hard to disprove this charge. His heroes and heroines 
are exaggerations of ordinary humanity, just as truly as his vil- 
lains are overdrawn and impossible characters. Can such a 


quintessence of all goodness as Oliver Twist be conceived of in 
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real life? And, on the other hand, how rare is such depravity 
as Fagin, the Jew, exhibits? Who ever knew a Little Nell or 
a Nicholas Nickleby? Do they not belong to a different world 
from the one we are acquainted with? Thus, we are compelled 
to admit, that notwithstanding the many charms of style which 
distinguish the author of “ Pickwick,” much of his force as a 
satirist is neutralized by this tendency to caricature. But if 
Dickens was a caricaturist, Thackeray was a great social satirist. 
Each made human folly the object of his study; each excelled 
in pointing out the blemishes on the face of society. But the 
one wielded the pencil of a Royal Academician—the other of a 
Cruikshank. Thackeray was a satirist, but of men and women 
rather than of social arrangements. He has painted the selfish- 
ness of the man of the world, the sacrifice of money for show, 
the money-worship of scheming mothers and the worldliness and 
hypocrisy of his times. His heroes often have more than venial 
faults; but this only invests them with a greater human interest. 
It is an easy matter to find prototypes of his characters in the 
great, busy world. 

Many can name, within their own acquaintance, men who 
have a wonderful likeness to Pendennis, senior and junior, to 
Rawdon Crawley, and to Capt. Costigan. They are all real, 
living characters to us. Is not this a proof of the perfect art 
of the novelist ? 

At the same time, we do not wish to exalt one author at the 
expense of the other. The books of Dickens will always find 
readers, and his position in literature, as a great popular writer, 
is assured. But high as his rank may be, as a satirist he is not 
destined to the immortality of Thackeray. We have mentioned 
above one of the causes for this. Dickens satirized evils which 
the social economy of his times produced. Since the disappear- 
ance of these abuses, his novels have lost much of their original 
interest. The historian of “The Great Hoggarty Diamond ” 
aimed the shafts of his witticism against the foibles of the 
human heart. These have ever been the same, and hence we 
find in his chapters a sustained interest and perennial charm, 
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In range of observation, he was wonderful, and never was 
satire so true and effective as that which distinguishes “The 
Book of Snobs.” And yet how true it is that “ Nature gave 
him a warm and generous heart to regulate an intellect so pow- 
erful and scrutinizing ; this did not suffer him, like other satir- 
ists, to poison the arrows which he sent with such unerring aim.” 
That the ultimate influence of these writers will be great and 
lasting, none will dispute. In their active, useful lives, they 
accomplished much, for which humanity is grateful, and ever 
so lived as to merit the high esteem of their countrymen. 
Finally, is it not true, as another has said, that, “ Fortunately in 
art, as in religion and all possible spheres of active duty, there 
may be ‘diversities of gifts, but one spirit.” We may all, 
without risk of interference, while we despise not the humblest 
gifts, covet earnestly the best, assured that, under a higher than 
human wisdom and guidance, we are all working sublimely 
toward one supreme end, 


JEANIE DEANS. 


Heroic conduct is gratifying to behold, And it is a happy 
circumstance that we delight to dwell upon the lofty deeds of 
others. If self-satisfaction or envy led us to disregard such 
examples, a great source of good would be lost. but while we 
congratulate human nature for such an exhibition of truth, love 
and courage as Helen Walker has furnished, we must feel grate- 
ful to Scott for having embalmed it forever in the character of 
Jeanie Deans. The story, briefly told, inspires profound respect ; 
but when set forth with all the shades of character in the “ Heart 
of Midlothian,” it furnishes a type of womanhood which awa- 
kens within us a feeling of liveliest interest and affection. 

Compared with the other heroines of Scott, Jeanie Deans is 


the most unpretending. Hers is a story of simple peasant life. 
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If there be anything in it which moves us to admiration, its 


excellence is not due to the worldly eminence of the personages. 
Nor is our respect secured by heroic efforts, made to promote 
self. But both are lavishly accorded to the generous conduct 
and innate nobility of our heroine. In her sphere of life, she 
resembles Anne of Geierstein. Both are pure-minded peasant 


girls. Each is brought up without a mother’s care, but in the 
strictest habits of virtue aud honesty. And, though their sur- 
roundings differ considerably, the principal difference is in the 
issue of their careers. The simplicity of Jeanie’s end sets off, 
as it were, in relief, the admirable virtues of her life. 

The nature of Jeanie Deans is strong—strong it would be 
even fora man. But its strength, like that of a piece of trusty 
steel, distributed evenly throughout, differs from the strength of 
a masculine mind, which is strong as is solid iron. The austere 
gircumstances in the midst of which she was brought up, explain 
this. The stern principles of her father’s sect, the simple, 
healthful habits of the Scottish peasantry, and the lack of a 
mother, account for the absence of womanly weakness and fri- 
volity. But with the uncommon firmness of Jeanie’s mind, 
there is a genuine tenderness which we should scarcely expect to 
see. This feeling must surely have lain dormant and undevel- 
oped but for her connection with two persons, her sister Effie 
and Reuben Butler. David Deans is no doubt an affectionate 
father, but the stern, martyr-like cast of his disposition forbids 
any demonstration of his tenderness towards his children. Then, 
too, the loss of both his wives serves to increase the distance 
between his thoughts and everything which pertains to this 
world. So that, if she had never known Reuben or Effie, 
Jeanie’s character must have been formed with little tenderness 
beside a respectful love for her father. 

What a close affection there is between Jeanie and Effie! 
Effie loves her sister most truly,—not with a sister’s love only, 
but also with the holier love of a daughter for her mother. 
Jeanie in return idolizes the beautiful_creature that Heaven has 


put under her care. Even their father dotes, to some extent, 
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upon the child of his old age, and grants her indulgences which 
little accord with his austere practices. Well may it be that our 
heroine’s affections find here a subject for constant exercise. 
Another attachment, between herself and the worthy young min- 
ister, dates from an earlier period in Jeanie’s life. Neighbors— 
alike poor—with few other acquaintances—with complementary 
natures—it is quite natural that their affections should become 
intertwined, and grow up, as ’twere, from a common root. 
Even when they part as children there is in the mind of each 
an unexpressed, and, to them, inexpressible, feeling that they 
were made to walk life’s journey together; and this feeling 
grows—steadily, calmly, naturally—ripening with their years. 

Butler labors at the University of St. Andrews, and sadly 
misses the encouraging presence of her who has always bright- 
ened his hopes and cheered him in his difficulties. Jeanie, 
meanwhile, spends the days of her quiet girlhood wearily work- 
ing out the lessons which Reuben’s assistance had made easy, 
carefully administering the affairs of her father’s orderly house- 
hold, and tenderly watching over the welfare of her sister Effie. 
It is a simple life she leads, free from excitement and change, 
but full of duty, love and generosity towards others, and not 
without contentment and “gude hope” for herself. Nothing 
startling has ever occurred to put severely to test the resources 
of her character; but much reliance is to be placed in a union 
of virtues like Jeanie’s. And now comes her sister’s ruin, and 
with it the downfall of the family of David Deans. The poor 
old father is stunned with grief, and together with his grief 
there is a feeling of intense bitterness against his wayward 
daughter, and a desire never more to see her face. Her arraign- 
ment on the heinous charge of murdering her own babe seems 
to compass her destruction and the utter disgrace of her father’s 
house. 

But she is innocent of the dreadful crime ; an innocent daugh- 
ter and sister is threatened with death under the arm of a cruel 
law. What can be done? Who can save her? The ability is 
not with her father. Indeed, he seems scarcely to have the in- 
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Beside sadness of heart and indignation, his 


clination to do so. 


religious beliefs are such as prevent him from having aught to 


But there is one who would go to the 


do with courts of justice. 


ends of the earth to save her sister. 


Of ability she has little or 


none ; but her inclination is the ardent longing of a loving heart, 


which misfortune, disgrace and sin have not estranged from the 


We can imagine her breathless eager- 


object of its affection. 


She has prayed 


ness upon receiving the message of Robertson, 


to Heaven for some means by which to rescue Effie from death ; 


and she almost sees a hope gleaming from the passionate words 


Contrary to Reuben’s ad- 


of this anonymous communication. 


vice she determines to risk all the perils of a midnight inter- 


view with an unknown ruffian. On this awful journey to Mus- 


chat’s Cairn, Jeanie’s love lends most abundantly to her courage. 


But the triumph of duty 


Love rarely honors such a demand, 


over love, the mastery of the highest, most dutiful love for truth 


and God over all other love, in her refusal to accept Robertson’s 


scheme for rescuing Effie, is still more sublime. 


The life of a sister, beloved though fallen; the good name of 


the family ; her marriage with Butler—all for one word! Jeanie 


The heroic little witness, with tears 


refuses the exchange. 


‘Nothing,” preferring to 


streaming down her cheeks, answers, 


honor her God rather than to gain all the world by sinning 


iwainst Him. 


In Effie’s doom she heard pronounced the knell 


of all her earthly hopes; yet she is not utterly cast down; for 


she is sure that she did right, and she believes that God will 


prosper the right in His own good time, and in His own way. 


Her faith is in Him and in herself, his handmaid. 


1 pardon from the king oe- 


of traveling to London and asking 


curs to her mind; and she resolves to undertake the journey. 


Difficulties and embarrassment in the start, fatigue and dangers 


by the way, obstacles seemingly insurmountable, are met 


Iler purpose seems almost an inspiration, 


passed through. 


her success seems assured by a divine decree. 


Effie’s life is saved, her 


It is a generous victory, indeed. 


father’s name rescued from impending disgrace, and obedience 
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to duty gloriously vindicated. Life assumes once more a hope- 


ful aspect; which happily proves the precursor of peace and 
joy to Jeanie Deans. 








THE DEVELOPMENT THEORY IN LITERA- 
TURE. 


Modern science has proven that the principle of development 


affords an explanation not only of many of the phenomena of 


the natural world, but also of many of the psychological facts 
which have long been considered permanent mysteries. The 
gradual growth of forms of vegetable and animal life from mere 
rudimental types to approximate perfection, together with the 
unfolding of higher mental faculties from lower, are now widely 
admitted as the methods by which life and mind have become 


what they are. Many thinkers would find for this principle of 


development a wider application, and would force it to explain 
the whole range of facts which can come under the cognizance 
of the mind. The object of the present inquiry is to ascertain 
how far the facts of literature may be shown in conformity with 
‘this theory. 

Development, in its scientific sense, includes two things. First, 
it is assumed that among individual existences there is a con- 
stant struggle, resulting in the survival of those best adapted to 
the conditions of existence under which they are placed. Secondly, 
in reference to classes, development asserts that the struggle for 
existence involves the continued destruction of all the individu- 
als of the class whose qualities are below the average, and so a 
gradual progress towards perfection—perfection being always 
understood to mean perfect adaptation to surrounding cireum- 
stances. 

Turning to the application of this theory to literature, we ask— 
Is this a struggle for existence among individual authors and 
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The question carries its own answer. It cannot be be- 


lieved that any large proportion of the authors who to-day flood 


the market with their works are destined to be handed down to 


many books there is no end. 


Prophetic wisdom dictated the proverb—Of making 


The production of books has now 


become reduced to the level of manufacture, and literature is a 


paying business, 


We count by scores and hundreds the novel- 


ists, against whom we have more ground of complaint than the 


satirist against the “ Augusto recitantes mense poetas.” The 


name of not one in a hundred of these writers of the day is des- 


tined to survive his death by a dozen years. 


The struggle is 


going on under our eyes, and it is not unpleasing to consider 


that it must result in the extermination of the weaker. But 


putting out of consideration the present day, when the univer- 


sality of education has rendered the demand for books enormous, 


and the printing press has abridged the mechanical part of their 


production, we find that a similar struggle has taken place in the 


literature of almost every age. If we go back to the beginning 


of Greek literature, we find Homer the sole surviving represen- 


tative of a large class of poets who preceded and followed him. 


Not only is he the only representative of his age to us of the 


nineteenth century ; he was viewed in the same light by the later 


Greeks themselves. 


Of the pre-Homeric bards, the Athenians, 


under Pericles, knew nothing, and the names of Arctinus, 


Lesches, Eugammon, and other cyclic poets, were far from 


All these failing to fulfill the conditions of existence, 


had dropped out of the race, and the Iliad and Odyssey alone 


remained as the most perfect specimens of Greek epies. 


trations of the same principle. 


The early history of our own literature furnishes good illus- 
In the early part of the fifteenth 


century two English poets, Chaucer and Gower, were considered 


of equal merit and often named together. 


a. = posterity. 
; . 
, 
familiar. 
| 
barren 
} 


From an age so 


literature it would be supposed that certainly two 


writers might come down to us. © But such is not the fact. 


Moderate familiarity with Chaucer is requisite in every person of 





culture, while Gower’s works have long been relegated to the 
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shelves of the antiquary. Passing to a comparatively recent 
date we note the number of dramatists whose works were 
familiar during the reigns of Elizabeth and James. These au- 
thors are now mere names to the ordinary reader, while in the 
minds of the majority Shakespeare stands as the representative 
of his age and of the English drama. Even Marlowe, the 
brightest star of the pre-Shakespearean drama, has been so com- 
pletely eclipsed by his great contemporary that, while all are 
familiar with Richard III. and the Merchant of Venice, many 
know Edward II. and the Jew of Malta only by their titles. 
As for Heywood, Greene and a host of others, they are remem- 
bered only by the literary critics, and that principally on account 
of their relations to Shakespeare. This principle needs no 
further exemplification. It is clear that in literature, as in the 
animal kingdom, the struggle for existence is in progress, and 
that the weaker are continually being exterminated, while the 
fittest alone survive in the remembrance of posterity. 

But the question arises, What qualities constitute fitness for 
survival in literature? Why has Chaucer outlived Gower, and 
Shakespeare, Marlowe? In the evolution of species in the 
natural world excellence consists in the fulfillment of the natural 
ends of existence. These ends are not the same in the cases of 
the man and of the lamprey. Between these two classes there 
exists immense disparity in regard to height of organization. 
Yet each may exactly fill that portion of the natural system 
which is allotted to it, and so be perpetuated from age to age 
unchanged. We may detect the action of similar principles in 
the world of literature. Natural survival depends upon adapta- 
tion to the natural system ; literary survival upon adaptation to 
the structure of the human mind. Different departments of 
literature have different standards of excellence, but all are 
modifications of this general principle. Comedy and the epic 
are almost as different in object and form as the lamprey aud 
man, yet the survival of either a comedy or an epic depends 
upon the completeness of its adaptation to that phase of human 


nature to which it addresses itself. Confining ourselves to gen- 
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eralities we may say that neither mere instruction nor mere 
amusement, nor a combination of the two, is the highest end of 
literature. A true book must express in tangible form some 
phase of human experience, so that the reader may see his own 
nature or his own thoughts brought out with a distinctness which 
they have never assumed in his consciousness, and may read 
himself in the pages of the author. The past history of litera- 
ture tells us that such are the books which have lived beyond 
the age of their production, and we may confidently predict that 
such are the books which will live in the future. 

We now turn to the development of general forms of litera- 
ture. Our inquiry is: Does such a development exist, analo- 
gous to the evolution by which types of animal life are perfected ? 
We find the analogy between literature and nature less close at 
this point than it has been shown to be in other respects. Yet 
we are able to trace certain forms of literature through the suc- 
cessive steps of a slow growth, in which the more perfect has 
always been the outcome of the less perfect. The history of the 
drama, both ancient and modern, affords an illustration of such 
a growth. The Athenian drama, as we find it in the hands of 
Sophocles and Menander, was not the preduct of a single mind 
or a single age. Its roots run far back into the barbarous ages 
of Greece, and we can trace its development from the choral 
dances in honor of particular deities, through the works of earlier 
dramatic writers, until tragedy produces the great Athenian trio, 
and the old comedy receives its highest development under 
Aristophanes. But .schylus and Aristophanes built directly 
upon the foundation laid by Thespis and Susarion. The labors 
of the early workers rendered possible the successes of the later. 
The Athenian drama was as truly a development from a germ 
as the chicken is a development from the egg, or the higher 
forms of animal life developments from the lower. 

The same. may be said of the English stage. The Eliza- 
bethan drama did not suddenly spring into existence. Its his- 
tory goes back to the ancient miracle plays, and loses itself in 


mediseval darkness. The period of Shakespeare marks the cul- 
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minating era in this history. Here the highest point of develop- 
ment was reached and the drama was the dominant type of liter- 
ature. After Shakespeare the decline of the drama was rapid, 
and when another form of literature rises to pre-eminence, it is 
of a widely different character. Roman satire is another form 
of literature which presents the phenomenon of a growth. First 
taking rank as written literature in the works of Ennius, we 
trace the successive stages of its development through Lucillius 
and Horace to perfection in Juvenal and Persius. 

But while evolution may be found in literature, it is not uni- 
versal, There has been but one great English epic. Paradise 
Lost starts into life with no percursors to give notice of its ad- 
vent. It was not the crowning point of a long line of develop- 
ment, and the subsequent history of literature shows us that it 
was not the first rude step in the direction of perfection ; for two 
centuries have elapsed and no second step has been taken. It 
was the offspring of a single mind and a single age, and its 
grandeur is the more impressive from the fact that it stands 

_alone. The same is true of the Divine Comedy. As it was the 

first of the Italian epics, so it was the greatest, and the gap 
which separates it from Jerusalem Delivered and Orlando Furi- 
oso is as wide as that which divides Milton from Pope and Dry- 
den. Going back once again to classical literature we may find 
there an excellent illustration of this sudden creation and sudden 
death of a form of literature. Roman elegiac poetry was the 
product of the Augustan age. In this age it bloomed and died. 
Even admitting that Catullus was the predecessor of Ovid and 
Tibullus, we find no development of the elegy similar to that of 
satire. It was a sudden growth, and its decline was even more 
rapid. 

Passing from particular forms of literature to uational litera- 
tures regarded as units, we find that there is no general law of 
development applicable to all. In the history of English litera- 
ture there has been a regular growth. The development may be 
regarded as being at its culmination when Milton published 
Paradise Lost. As an English epicist, Milton stands alone ; as 
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an English poet, he is but the highest point of an ascending 
series and marks the beginning of a slow decline. For public 
opinion ranks Pope and Dryden above Coleridge and Words- 
worth, while a still lower position is assigned to the poets of our 
own day. Latin literature also exhibits a similar growth, cul- 
mination and decline. But turning to Greece we find literature 
pursuing a different course. The greatest of Greek poets ap- 
pears in the very beginning of Greek history. The age of 
Pericles saw the culmination of all the other arts, but in poetry 
it produced no name which it would not have been impiety to 
place on an equality with that of Homer. In this instance bar- 
barism proved an atmosphere more congenial to poetry than 
did civilization. The history of Italy is in many respects simi- 
lar to that of Greece, but in nothing more so than in literature. 
While the era of the Medici was made brilliant by the names of 
Raphael and Michael Angelo in the imitative arts, literature pro- 
duced no greater poets than Tasso and Ariosto, who fell as far 
below Dante, as Dante’s contemporary, Giotto, fell below 
Raphael and Correggio. 

We are not, therefore, warranted in asserting that literature is 
always an organic growth, although it sometimes wears that ap- 
pearance. Epic poetry, the highest form of literature, is some- 
times the first to appear; and further, of the four great world 
epics, two have beén the product of comparatively barbarous 
ages. Hence, our conclusion is that, while the survival of the 
fittest is a principle strictly observed in the world of literature, 
evolution proper is by no means so general. We learn from this 
that while the development theory may have the fullest applica- 
tion in biology, there are spheres to which it does not extend. 
There is a tendency to explain every hitherto unexplained fact 
by the magic word—development. From this tendency results 
much unscientific thinking. Good and adequate as the theory 
is within proper limits, it does not afford a solution of every 


problem which may present itself. 
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VOICES. 


WE DESIRE to express a few considerations in reply to a 
Voice in the October number of this magazine, concerning the 
Annual Oration, The author at the outset allows that the sub 
ject is dear to the hearts of our old graduates: “ Hall day was 
to them the great day of Commencement, and the Annual Ora- 
tion the great feature of the day.” We quote from his article. 
3ut along with this concession he pleads for the abolition of the 
old custom, on the ground that other more amusing and exciting 
exercises of Commencement have destroyed a proper interest in 
the Oration before the Halls. We agree to his premises, but 
not to his conclusion. It is, indeed, a lamentable fact that a 
proper degree of interest has not of late years been shown in 
this Annual Address. It is true also, we fear, that it has been 
rightly regarded as one of the dullest features of Commence- 
ment week. But are these sufficient reasons for dispensing with 
the Oration altogether? Certainly not; unless it can be shown 
that it is an unprofitable and useless thing per se, and that every 
mens has been tried, in vain, to make it a suecess. Now, An- 
nual Orations have been delivered here that moved and swayed 
with their eloquence the cultured masses who were wont to at- 
tend Princeton’s Commencements, and that gave impressions 
lasting for years after they were made. 

Selections from those masterly productions were often remem- 
bered as classic in character, and even sometimes used as decla- 
mations by the uudergraduates of later years. In other Colleges 
to-day the same interest is felt in the Commencement address. 


» 


Why should that interest perish here It exists notably in 
Harvard. If we mistake not, more interest was displayed last 
summer in the oration of Mr. Phillips before the Phi Beta Kappa 
Society, by the fashion and ‘culture then assembled in Cam- 
bridge, than in any other event of her Commencement. San- 
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der’s theatre was crowded to overflowing on the occasion. The 
address awakened applause not only among the friends of Har- 
vard, but throughout the country at large. The fact is, a suffi- 
cient effort has not been made by the “ powers that be” in 
Princeton to make the Annual Oration a success. If pains were 
taken each year to invite for the occasion only able and distin- 
guished speakers, we predict that the latter would not long com- 
plain of a lack of handsome audiences, If such an one cannot 
be found among the graduates of our two societies, continue the 
search beyond them. By all means let us have an improvement 
in the character of our Annual Oration; but let us not hastily 


decide to have no oration at all. 


re 


THosE who had the misfortune to be “left” in the grand 
rush for Cannon tickets, last spring, and experienced the de- 
lights of baying or begging spare tickets at the last moment, 
or hung around the entrance, in the vain hope of an unexpected 
bonanza, will heartily second the suggestion of an enlarged 
amphitheatre. Nearly all outside of the Senior Class were sadly 
inconvenienced in this way. The present accommodations are 
undoubtedly too small, and many are each year excluded from 
this the spiciest of all the Commencement exercises. Princeton 
is yearly attracting more notice, and we need more room for our 
visitors. This could be remedied by a College subscription, but 
the fairest way perhaps would be to have it done by speculation, 
in the same way the original seats were obtained It will bea 
perfectly safe venture, as experience has proved, for Cannon 
exercises will not die a natural death for years to come. Thus 
all classes might be taxed evenly. We earnestly recommend 
this measure to the consideration of the one who owns the pres- 
ent seating arrangement, for it is a pressing need, and one the 
Seniors themselves cannot meet. 


—- —-_ - 


BuRNS was a man, if ever there was one, of pure personal 


power; and if any man could have been, by the simple force 
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of his natural genius, a poet of the highest rank, Burns, endowed 
as he was, would have been that man. But he proved a seven- 
day wonder among the educated circles of Edinburgh, then 
passed from notice. The fact is, he was admired there, not so 
much beeause what he wrote and did was wonderful in itself, 
but because it was remarkable as accomplished by an uneducated 
ploughman. People marvel when a mere country schoolboy 
shows uncommon genius in the use of the pencil, but it is 
because he is a mere schoolboy. His work fails when put into 
competition with that of the skilled artist. Francis Murphy 
surprised the nation, that a plain, uneducated Irishman should 
have such eloquence, but the surprise and curiosity account for 
much of his popularity ; and the reputation of Webster, Storrs, 
or Wendell Phillips, will never suffer in comparison with this 
“ Nature’s orator.” Which all comes to this, that skill and 
training will, in the end, tell against however great natural but 
untrained power. 

Burns was a truly inspired singer, and the world will not 
soon let his words die; but it is an error, and one that will 
react viciously on literature, to exalt natural endowment at the 


expense of labor and training. 


—_—~ <> 


A worp in regard to Class memorials. The object of such 
vifts is two-fold: to leave testimonials—useful or ornamental— 
that will not only reflect honor on their respective classes, but 
will also be a benefit to our Alma Mater. The latter, indeed, is 
the chief end to be sought for, and, to a great extent, conditions 
the former. Viewed in this light, the suggestion which appeared 
in the last number of the Nassau Lir., seems inadequate. A 
Rose-window in the Marquand Chapel would no doubt be a 
handsome memorial, but would it be a profitable one? That 
splendid edifice will not, in all probability, be lacking in win- 
dows, whose beauty and rich workmanship will perfectly har- 
monize with the external grandeur and magnificence of the 


building. It will, when completed, be one of the most perfect 
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structures of its kind in America. Putting in a fine window, 
then, would simply be paying $800 or $1000 for the privilege 
of offering, through the class, a gift which the College would 
otherwise receive from another source. It would admirably ful- 
fill the first condition, for it would be a memorial of which ’82 
might well be proud. But would it not be better to have some 
regard for the permanent good of this institution, as well as for 
class fame. If the present Senior Class decides to have a memo- 
rial, at least let it be something which will leave Princeton the 
richer. 


>< > 


How characteristic it is of the College student to criticise his 
fellows! In itself this is nothing, were it not for the fact that 
frequently the criticism is worse than worthless. It is far easier 
to criticise a thing than to do it. Such is the opinion of the 
unthinking student, and his criticism assumes a corresponding 
character. But in its proper sphere, criticism is, perhaps, as 
difficult as the producing that which is criticised. The last fault 
of the critic should be laying himself open to criticism, Think 
twice before you speak once. This explains why, on the one 
hand, criticism is so frequently indulged in by the poorest critics 
and is so worthless, while, on the other hand, the best critics are 
so sparing of their estimates, and, at the same time, so generally 
just in them. Experience will teach every one the common fact 
that the least able criticise most, and the most able criticise least. 

But this would be comparatively unimportant were it not for 
a much more serious form that poor criticism often assumes, viz., 
detraction, Though inordinate praise is injurious, how much 
more so is inordinate blame? If you really feel it your duty to 
take notice of a man’s failings, take him into your confidence, 
and, as a friend to a friend, unfold your story. But don’t, be- 
hind one’s back, continually hawk about his weaknesses to the 
indirect praise of yourself. Give no man diseredit for that of 
which you are not certain. Dark hints are often more harmful 


than arrows direct. In, as out of College, the principle should 
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hold good that a man is innocent until proved guilty. Let each 
one’s aim be to look after himself first; after his neighbor, 


second, 
-_- - — 


In the April number of the Lir. for this year, was a plea 
for the introduction of promenade concerts, as an enlivening 
feature in the somewhat monotonous routine of Commencement 
exercises. It may not be inappropriate, in view of the approach- 
ing Class-day elections, to again call attention to this subject. If 
anything is to be done about it, it must be done soon. The 
stretch of campus in front of North College is large enough for 
the purpose, and each one in College will be willing to yield his 
individual claim to those grounds for that one evening. There 
surely will not be trouble on that score. ‘The expense of en- 
closing and lighting that space will be trifling, and, with all the 
music we have at Commencement, it ought not to be very difficult 
to secure a couple of hours of extra playing for this entertain- 
ment. A system of guards and tickets can be easily arranged, 
so as to free us from intruders and cover the entire expenses. 
Immediately after the Lynde debate or Junior Orator contest, 
would be an excellent time for such a concert; in fact, it could 
not very well commence much earlier on any summer evening. 
One of those two evenings is already appropriated to the Sopho- 
more reception, and there could be no more profitable way of 
spending the other. The subject will, at least, bear discussion, 
for a promenade concert, if properly conducted, would certainly 
be one of the grand features of Commencement. If the Seniors 
have all they can do to carry out their regular Commencement 
programme, why cannot ’83 set the example of having the 
Juniors do their part towards making that occasion more inter- 
esting. The Sophomores have their reception, but the Juniors 
have nothing whatever of that nature. Perhaps they would be 
willing to start the custom of making this most popular amuse- 
ment the permanent care of that class. One such affair would 
not be so very burdensome. We cannot have too many means 
of entertaining our friends when they visit Princeton. 
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THERE is a very fertile subject which one of our College 
periodicals seems fond of harping on, and which it manages to 
reproduce in slightly different guise some three or four times a 
year—the print of the latest effusion is hardly dry—and that is 
the pressing need, in fact the absolute necessity, for the public 
peace and comfort, of a new treaty between the Halls. But 
where is the need of all this outery? Are not the Halls in 
good condition? Did they not flourish for a century without a 
vestige of an electioneering treaty? Have ten years under the 
baneful shadow of a lazy truce been anything but most conclu- 
sive evidence of the injurious effect of such an agreement to both 
Literary Societies? Never has Hall interest been at so low an 
ebb, nor Hall secrecy so openly violated as during that same 
decade. Traces of this deadly influence are still among us, but 
since the rupture there has been a promise of a more hopeful 
future. And now, as we are slowly beginning to recover from 
our benumbed condition, arises a peevish cry for “a little more 
sleep.” Is electioneering a vice peculiar to Clio and Whig? 
Can you point out a single secret society in our American Col- 
leges that can flourish without its aid? We admit that it is a 
very disagreeable operation and attended with many evils, but it 
keeps alive a loyalty to Hall, and a love for Hall work which 
nothing else can do, and without which these institutions 
must be a perfect failure. Two rival societies cannot exist in a 
healthy state without a strong feeling of emulation, and the 
stronger this feeling the surer their progress. Such treaties sap 
their very life-blood. Men will not take an interest in that for 
which they do not work. Greek letter fraternities, we are 
ashamed to acknowledge, are even now spreading their poison 





through Princeton College, and death to the Halls, if once these 
fascinating but less profitable organizations gain a firm foothold. 
The only effectual way of weeding out these parasitical growths 
is to make the Halls a success in every way; but such treaties 
as the one from which we have lately been so happily freed will 
but give them over, bound hand and foot, to their mortal 


enemy. 
c 
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EDITORIALS. 


THE close of the foot-ball season sees the consummation of 
Yale’s fondest desires. Unanimously acknowledged the cham- 
pion she sees no “more worlds to conquer.” We can easily 
understand her feelings, and we heartily congratulate her, 
although we must do so “ with one auspicious and one dropping 
eye.” There is one reflection which causes us as much regret as 
our failure in the struggle for the championship. We most 
deeply deplore the spirit which reigns in our inter-collegiate 
contests. Where all should be characterized by frankness and 
generous rivalry, there are mutual recriminations, bitter feeling, 
and in some cases genuine hatred, which place college athletics 
below the level of professional contests. Still more deeply do 
we deplore the fact that this evil has specially displayed itself 
in the relations between the present champions and our own in- 
stitution. To attribute the whole blame of this to either party 
would be folly. Both Yale and we have too often forgotten 
during the past few years that students do not cease to be gen- 
tlemen, and are not absolved from the rules of gentlemanly con- 
duct when they appear upon the foot-ball field. Some recent 
articles in the New York dailies show that the publie is begin- 
ning to realize what is the prevalent spirit in college athletics, 
and the conclusion is irresistible that foot-ball must cease to be 
played, and that in the near future, unless this spirit is crushed. 
We therefore appeal to the better feelings of the colleges which 
form the foot-ball association, in behalf of manly sport, rough 
it may be, but free from malice and brutality. There is some 
satisfaction in the thought that perhaps the first step was taken 
towards the inauguration of a better state of affairs when, not 
long ago, the captain of the Princeton team frankly admitted 
Yale’s claim to the championship, without mention of the 
trivial technicalities which might be urged against it. 
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Now that Class-Day Election has been held, the officers chosen 


should see to it that the class is honored by their performances 
next June. Especially should the committees begin work as 
soon as possible, since for some of them the time that will elapse 
before Commencement is none too long. ‘The Committee on the 
Carmina ought, in reality, to have been elected much sooner, 
for their work is of a character demanding time, as well as care 
and good judgment. If these gentlemen fulfill their duty, we 
shall see a Carmina far surpassing anything Princeton has ever 
had. A passing glance is sufficient to show that former editions 
have failed in several respects to realize the standard of a college 
song-book. Too often the book is cumbered with numerous 
class odes. These may be very good in their way, even models 
of that style of composition, yet the better they are as class odes, 
the farther are they removed from what are known as college 
songs. However worthy of preservation these odes are, we 
must regard them as interlopers in a Carmina. 

Another defect in previous editions is the retention of songs 
that have long outlived, not only their usefulness, but also their 
use; examples of these are “The Haunted Freshman” and 
“The Vow of the Sophomore.” Probably a large majority of 
those who read this would deny the existence of such songs, but 
they can be readily found by referring to the Carmina. Let 
us hope that ’82’s editors will remove all cause for dissatis- 


faction. 


WE are sorry and somewhat surprised to find that the Mac- 
lean Prize has not yet resumed its place in the list of “special 
incentives to study,” as published in the catalogue. We say we 
are sorry because this prize accomplished a definite end, which 
can hardly be said of all prizes. It is a tendency very natural 
to the Junior Orators to aim solely at oratorical effect in the 
writing of their speeches. They are likely to throw in a sent- 
ence here and there, simply because it will admit of a telling 


gesture or an impressive tone in delivery. Although the medals 
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are awarded according to merit in both composition and delivery, 
there is a very general impression, and perhaps not an altogether 
groundless one, that elocution will carry the day against depth 
of thought and beauty of style. Since its endowment the Mac- 
lean Prize has served very effectually to check this tendency to- 
ward false oratory. The fact that the oration which showed 
evidence of the most careful study and composition received a 
prize whose pecuniary value was equal to that of all the four 
medals, was a great incentive towards the highest type of orator- 
ical excellence. Last year it was distinctly stated that the with- 
drawal of this prize was only temporary, but we now begin to 
fear that we must reckon it among the things of the past. We 
cannot but believe that this is the result of some mismanage- 
ment. However, if it is impossible to find the funds wherewith 
to re-establish the Maclean, we earnestly recommend to the 
Faculty that at least a medal be offered in its place. This can 
be done almost without expense, and would to a great degree, 
accomplish the end which was so well accomplished by the Mac- 
lean; for the honor of winning such a medal would be inde- 
pendent of its intrinsic value. 





WE HAVE lately received an examination paper prepared by 
Dr. Halsted for the delectation of some post-graduate students. 
The subject of examination is Kinematic, and although some of 
the questions are of a rather transcendental character, we cannot 
but regard the fact that such a paper has been given and par- 
tially answered, as an evidence that in some departments of our 
institution thought is not stagnating. There is an intellectual 
daring, we may almost say foolhardiness, in some of these ques- 
tions which quite staggers those who have trained their minds 
to run in certain beaten tracks. We quote, as an illustration, 
the eighth question : 

“Time is always considered as unidimensional; if it be a 


manifoldness of two or more dimensions, state some deductions.” 
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The idea is a novel one, to say the least, and yet it isa clear 
indication that the time has come when no method of thinking 
can hold its ground by prescriptive right. We are beginning to 


“why” was sought, and 


ask the why, where formerly no 
although we may get no answer, we reach a juster idea of the 
limits of our knowledge. Those who have abandoned the old 
idea of a tridimensional space will not feel backward in challeng- 
ing the idea of unidimensional time. Among the under- 
graduates there is wide sympathy with this spirit of bold and 
free inquiry. Although few may feel interest in such meta- 
physico-physical questions as the above, many are rejoiced to 
find that such questions may be asked and discussed with im- 
punity. Weare no longer obliged to wait in reference to the 
adoption of new ideas until they have passed muster in other 
institutions and been declared orthodox and harmless. Neither 
are we asked to decide upon the truth or falsity of propositions 
by reference to their logical consequences, as being dangerous or 
useful to other doctrines. The paper before us shows conclu- 
sively that such follies have been abandoned in some depart- 
ments of our institutions, and we hope that soon this leaven may 


work upon the whole mass. 


As WE see change and improvement constantly going on 
around us, old buildings being refitted and new ones erected, 
the thought arises repeatedly “how long must we wait for new 
Halls.” There was a time when Whigs and Clios could look 
with pride upon the stately edifices on the southern side of the 
quadrangle ; but these are no longer in keeping with their sur- 
roundings. A temple of Dionysus that would be admirable at 
Teos scarcely harmonizes with the modern brown stone structures 
of Princeton College. J*urthermore, the Halls are entirely too 
small; visitors would scarcely imagine on looking at them that 
each had an undergraduate membership of two hundred. One 
who has seen the Halls of the leading secret societies at Yale 
must be surprised that Princeton’s two societies, one of which 
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is the oldest college literary society in this country, and the 
other but four years younger, have no better accommodations. 

Of course the College is not to be blamed for this. The so- 
cieties are presumed to be able to take care of themselves; if 
they have not sufficient pride to put up buildings worthy of 
their dignity, they must suffer the consequences in loss of re- 
spect. Yet two hundred college students cannot reasonably be 
expected to spend $25,000 or $30,000 upon a society hall; the 
alumni must do their part for the honor of the College and their 
society. It is high time to be moving in this matter; the Col- 
lege is growing in numbers and the societies must increase in 
size proportionately, if they wish to continue their usefulness. 
Each year adds volume to the ery which can only be hushed by 
having its petition granted, 


> —_ - — 


THE immediate presence of Christmas examinations warns us 
that Senior Finals are rapidly approaching, and that it is time 
to put in the annual plea for Senior year reports. To the 
student mind the justice of this request, and the apparent ease 
with which it could be granted, need no demonstration. Further 
than this it seems impossible to go. Year after year has heard 
the petition repeated ; year after year has seen it utterly ignored. 
If our demand is unjust or unreasonable, may we not at least be 
told so and learn the reasons? A restatement of the arguments 
in favor of granting reports for Senior year need scarcely be 
given here, for they can be found infull in previous volumes of 
both Lrr. and Princetonian. We sifhply wish to show that the 
subject has not been forgotten, and express the hope that con- 
tinued knocking will at last bring s@me response. 
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OLLA-PODRIDA. 


NoveMBER 5TtTH—Foot-ball, Princeton vs. University of Pa. Score, 4 
goals 5 touch-downs to 0; Pennsylvania, 3 safeties...... Lacrosse games for 
the championship in New York ; Harvard vs. N. Y. Univ., 6 goals to 0; Prince, 
ton vs. Columbia, 5 goals to 0; Harvard vs. Princeton, 3 goals to 0; Harvard, 
therefore, wins the championship for 1881...... Freshmen defeated Penning- 


ton in a game of foot-ball, by a score of 5 goals 6 touch-downs to 0. 


NoveEMBER 10rTH—Fall meeting of the Board of Trustees ; Drs. Libbey and 
Osborn elected Assistant Professors of Natural Science...... Foot-ball. Prince- 


ton vs. Rutgers; score, 1 goal to 0. 
NovEMBER 11tTH—Publication of ’83’s Bric-a-Brac. 


NoveEMBER 121rH—Foot-ball games in championship series. Princeton vs. 
Columbia; score, 1 goal 3 touch-downs to 0...... Yale vs. Harvard; Harvard 


4 safeties, thus giving the game to Yale. 
NoveEMBER 14rtH—NSoph. proclamation appears. 


NoveMBER 16rTH—Foot-ball. Princeton ’85 vs. Pennsylvania ’85; score, 


3 goals 2 touch-downs to 1 goal...... Yale vs. Columbia. Championship game ; 
score, Yale, 1 goal; Columbia, 0...... First library meeting at Dr. McCosh’s 


residence; paper read by Mr. Armstrong, 81, Fellow in Mental Science, on 
Tests of First Truths...... Mass meeting to elect officers of Boating Associa- 
tion. R. K. Clark, ’82, elected President; S. Lloyd, ’82, Vice President; L. 
Riggs, Jr., 83, Treasurer; D. M. Look, ’84, Secretary. T. A. C. Baker, ’83, 
captain of crew. 

NoveMBER 19TH—Foot-ball championship game—Princeton vs. Harvard, 
After playing the regular time, and one of the additional fifteen minutes re- 
quired by the new rules, the game was declared a draw, one safety touch- 
down being made by each team. 

NoveMBER 2lst—Publication of the Catalogue for 1881-82, showing 538 
students in College, and 37 instructors...... Princetonian appeared in a new, 
extended and improved form. 

NoveMBER 23p—College adjourned for Thanksgiving recess. 

Novemper 24run-—Thanksgiving; Yale vs. Princeton; game on Polo 
Grounds, N. Y. After the regular innings, the play was continued till dark, 
the game then being declared a draw, nothing having been made on either 


side. 
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DecEMBER 3p—Foot-ball. Freshmen vs. Lawrenceville; score, 3 goals 2 
touch-downs to 1 goal...... First division, Chapel Stage. 


THe towering form of “ Buck” Blackwell, ’79, was seen at the Yale game. 


’81, A. ScRIBNER, WHITEHEAD and CALDWELL seen on campus during the 
month. 


TWENTY-EIGHT MEN from ’81 were at the Harvard game. 


’83, Procror gone home on account of an injury received in falling from a 
tree. 


’ 


SEVERAL ’84 men appeared in “tiles” at the Yale game. 


CERTIFICATES havé been given to the members of last year’s Junior Honor 
Course in Palentology, who received above 90 per cent. grade. 


WuiG Hatt, Senior speaking; Ist prize, C. R. Milford; 2d prize, J. Chet- 
wood, Jr.; honorable mention, J. Wilson. 


Ciio Hay, Senior Prize Essays; Ist prize, R. C. Hallock ; 2d prize, T. 
Potter. 


’ 


Wuic Haut Competitive DERATE; prize, J. G. Hibben, ’82; honorable 


mentions, A. G. Reeves, ’84, and J. A. Hodge, Jr., ’83. 

In view of the great evils resulting from allowing men to start home at 9 
o’clock, rather than 12 on the morning of the last day of the term, the Trus- 
tees, at a recent meeting, considered the important matter, and resolved that 
henceforth it should not be permitted. 

THE elective class in Biology and Paleontology, with Profs. Scott and 
Osborn, are required to execute colored plates of all their dissections. 

Dr. Joun Mier has instituted a course of library meetings, to be held 
every Monday evening, for the discussion of philosophical subjects. The 
Scotch school is the especial object of attack. 

TILEs are more numerous than mortar-boards. “How are the mighty 
fallen,” and the weapons of wordy warfare perished. 

THERE are 11,418 magazines and papers published in the United States, of 
which 160 are College productions. 

A Junior speaks of the discussion on First Truths hinging on whether 
they are @ priori or a pistori. 

Dr. M.—“I shall be obliged to turn some gentlemen out of this place.’ 
Pray, Doctor, what else have you been doing since you came here in 1868. 

ONLY two kicks and two runs were made in the Yale game. 

Tue Cincinnati Gazette publishes full telegraphic accounts of the foot-ball 
games. 


PRINCETON’S receipts from the Yale game were about $1400. 
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Tue Herald calls the Guiteau trial an Olla Podrida. 

Dr. Libbey, who has spent much time and labor of late in aiding the move- 
ment for a water supply, prints in the Princeton Press, of November 26th, an 
exhaustive article on the drainage of towns in general, and of Princeton in 
particular. 

“Tue Princeton Campus, it is reported, is to be lighted with electric 
lamps.”—Ex. 

CAMBRIDGE has dropped Greek from the list of required studies. 

Last year, bequests to the amount of $19,000,000 were given by private 
individuals to the cause of education in this country. 

A poem of 100 lines is required of each Senior before Commencement, at 
Trinity. 

“ ACCORDING to the statistician of Yale’s class of ’81, the average expenses 
of its members through the course were $956.” — Ex. 

A Junior, at Cornell, in rendering an account to his father of his expenses, 
entered an item, “charity, $30.” His father wrote back, “I fear that ‘char- 
ity’ covers a multitude of sins.’—Ex. 

Tue Board of Directors of Cincinnati University have summoned the Dean 
to appear before them to answer the charges brought against him by the Col- 
lege and city press. 

AT Illinois College, several Profs. play on the nine. 

“ MorTAR-BOARDS are to be introduced at Dartmouth.”— Dartmouth. Any- 


one desiring a stack of old hats may call there in about three months. 


“ Last year’s boat club receipts at Princeton amounted to $4611.”—Er. 
Who started that whopper? 

“Tie tutors at Princeton are being replaced by Professors” —Athencrum. 
Yes, it is the style now to be called, for example, Instructor in Ancient Lore, 
instead of Tutor in Hebrew. There is no more money in it, however 

THe passing mark has been raised at Harvard from 33 to 40. 

A REMINDER of ’81’s Chapel Stages: “Several students of Brown have been 
expelled for getting up bogus programmes of Junior exhibition.”— Fx. 

CORNELL has lately received a bequest of $290,000; Trinity has also 
recently received $100,000. 

‘The batter takes his stand 
The pitcher with a leer 
Projects a curve 


With an inward swerve 


That takes him in the ear.—Athenwum 


No fire around the cannon this year; cold day. 
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Tue Scientif. looms up boldly in the new catalogue. 

“GuITeAu: Unwept, unhonored and unhung.”—Ex. 

Tue Seniors held their Class-Day elections on Monday, Dee. 5th. After a 
large number of ballots the usual officers and committees, with two slight ex- 
ceptions, were elected. The Poem and Ode committees were merged into one, 
and the Senior members of the Glee and Instrumental Clubs were empowered 
to elect the Carmina Committee from their own number. The Class-Day and 
Washington’s Birthday Orators were elected by acclamation, Mr. Flick hav- 
ing refused the latter position after being elected by a large majority. The 
following are the officers and commitiees: 

Class President—J. G. Hibben, Ils. 

Master of Ceremonies—H. H. Welles, Jr., Pa. 

Class-Day Orator—G. De F. L. Day, N. Y. 

Presentation Orator—E. B. Critchlow, Utah. 

Prophet—J. Wilson, N. J. 

Memorial Orator—W. E. Beattie, S. C. 

Ivy Orator—H. Bryant, Md. 

Class Secretary—G. Y. Taylor, N. J. 

Washington’s Birthday Orator—C. R. Milford, Ind. 

Class-Day Committee—D. L. Elmendorf, N. J.; E. H. Ernst, Ky.; C. E. 
Harris, N. J.; P. Hemphill, 8. C.; E. S. Hughes, N. C.; 8. E. Hurin, O.; 
U. H. McCarter, N. J.; W. MeD. Shaw, Ky.; G. Westervelt, N. Y.; B.G. 
Winton, N. Y.; C. Withington, N. Y.; J. M. Woodruff, N. J.; D. W. 
Woods, Jr., Pa. 

Nassau Herald Committee—M. K. Elmer, N. J.; 
P. Pierson, N. J.; R. H. West, Pa. 

Memorial Committee—T. 8S. Clarke, Pa.; H. Crew, O. 

Committee on Poem and Ode—J. Chetwood, Jr., Cal.; G. F. Greene, N. 


Y.; P. Martin, N. J.; J. A. MeWilliams, N. Y.; G. Westervelt, N. Y. 


A. E. Mills, N. J.; G. 


COLLEGE GOSSIP. 


YALE HAS LATELY published a collection of her undergraduate poetry 
compiled from the columns of the Lit. and the two bi-weeklies. Sad to 
say it has not met with favor in the eyes of “Cu'chawed” Harvard. The 
Crimson remarks in the most unfeeling manner that its average excellence is 
distinetly below the Harvard standard, and draws an unfavorable comparison 
between it and “ Verses from the IIurrard Advocate,’ which appeared a few 
years since. Poor Harvard can endure with cheerfulness defeats from her 
ancient rival, year after year, on the foot-ball ground, at the bat, or even on 
the river, but when it comes to the championship in College poetry, look out. 


And so the Harvard poet sits down on his “ultra-poetical, super-vsthetical ” 
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eminence of glory and coolly informs the miserable compilers of “ Elm 
Leaves” that “between you and me there is a great gulf fixed.” We extend 
our sympathy to the unhappy authors. We know they need it, and there- 
fore are ready and glad to bestow it, and don’t expect any reward or acknowl- 
edgment either. We can’t say exactly that we admire College poetry, but we 
are truly sorry for the poets themselves. Everybody makes common warfare 
against them. They are the Ishmaels of the College press, with their hand 
against every man and every man's hand against them. Why, there’s the 
gentleman who writes for the Niagara Jnder over the signature of “G.” We 
don’t believe he has a friend in the world. “Sorry for him?” exclaims a 
brother editor; “feel for him? I'd like to feel for him with a sand-club,” 
&c. We had a poet of our own once, but now—but let us drop this useless 
discussion, 

There is war at Williams. The Argo and the Atheneum have dug up the 
hatchet—indeed, it was never quite buried—and there are grave indications of 
a lively skirmish. One might almost fancy he was reading the Bungtown 
Roarer vs. The Clarion of Freedom, from the ease and grace with which 
epithets such as the “ bald-headed villain of the Argo,” &c., are flung around, 
The amusing feature in the matter is that both journals disclaim all responsi- 
bility, and seem dreadfully alarmed lest they should forget themselves and 
begin to say things they might be sorry for. And so the fun goes on, for 
each, of course, wants the last word. The Atheneum is the older of the two 
and must support its dignity, while the Argo is too plucky a little craft to 
strike its colors to anybody. Seriously, though, we are sincerely sorry, for 
the good name of College journalism, to see such a childish and unworthy 
quarrel between two of our most welcome visitors, and twin brothers at that. 
From all we can learn, one is about as much in the wrong as the other, and 
the sooner the whole matter is dropped the better. 

The foot-ball season is over and already the admirers of base-ball are be- 
ginning to make their plans and preparations for the Spring campaign. At 
Brown a base-ball association has been formed, to the membership of which 
every undergraduate member of the University is eligible on payment of 
four dollars. The association has procured a hall for the use of the nine 
during the Winter months, Batting, pitching and throwing one hundred 
feet can be practiced, and it is hoped that Brown will be represented by a 
strong team next May. It would be an excellent plan, as a writer in Z'he 
Princetonian has remarked, to turn our bowling alleys into one large room 
for a similar purpose. As it is now, they are very little used for real exer- 
cise, and it cannot be denied that we would have a much better chance for 
the coveted pennant if ‘our men could commence training immediately after 
Christmas, and not have to wait for suitable outdoor weather to commence 
practicing. 

The C. C. N. Y. is striving earnestly to put a nine into the field next 
Spring. The only want seems to be for a man who can catch behind the bat, 


and no others need apply. 
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Several Yale Seniors have received disorder marks for having been noticed 
looking on at a fire, and they are in consequence justly indignant. Indeed, 
it does seem absurd that men who have certainly arrived at vears of discre- 
tion and are presumably capable of taking care of themselves, should be 
called to account for their actions in such a childish and unreasonable man- 
ner. We don’t mean to demand, and certainly never expect to enjoy, the 
freedom of a German University student. We don’t care about the privilege 
of attending lectures in company with a meerschaum pipe and a can of beer, 
but in our personal interests outside the proper jurisdiction of the Faculty we 
certainly should be allowed to decide and act for ourselves. The Yale 
Seniors also complain of having too much work to do. Truly a Yale Senior's 
lot is not a happy one from present accounts. In much the same spirit isa 
resolution lately adopted by the Rutgers College Trustees, recommending that 
the Faculty take measures to prevent the students from wasting time in 
athletic sports, boating, glee clubs, &c., (tennis and billiards no doubt in- 
eluded.) The Faculty of Rutgers very wisely refused to interfere in the 
matter, and the Trustees have been left. We congratulate Rutgers. “ Jn 
loco parentis” is a fair-sounding maxim, but when pushed to such extremes 
it becomes ridiculous. 

Harvard's successful presentation of the (Edipus has awakened a noble 
spirit of emulation among the Michigan University students. They want 
a Greek Play themselves They also want a Gymnasium, and one cannot 
readily decide which they desire most; probably the Gymnasium, for are 
they not coming next fall to take the foot-ball championship from the trem- 
bling grasp of the effete and degenerate eastern players, and so add fresh 


laurels to the victorious crown of the boundless, eternal, illimitable, unfath- 


? 
omable and unapproachable Great West? Nevertheless, you have our best 
wishes, for both your Gym. and Greek Play. 

The usual rushes, cane sprees, tugs of war, &c., have been duly observed 
with appropriate solemnities, and everybody is satisfied. At Brown, how- 
ever, even the Seniors and Juniors could not forbear joining in the fun, reviv- 
ing the ancient rivalry that had slumbered for two years. It appears that 
each class had provided themselves with the melodious fish-horn, and were 
actively engaged in aiding and abetting their respective henchmen. Sud- 
denly, no one knows how or why, the Seniors made a rush for the fish-horns 
of the Juniors. The battle was hotly contested, but ’82 finally came off vic- 
torious, bearing away the horns as the spoils of war. 

The Oberlin Review informs us that two members of ’82 were recently 
joined in the holy bonds of matrimony, and received the admiring congratu- 
lations of their classmates. Truly a touching spectacle. After this who 
shall dare question the value of co-education? .Who knows but that for its 
benign influence two happy hearts, which now beat as one, might yet be lin- 
gering in single wretchedness ? 

We hope after this practical example of the benefits of co-education, we 
shall hear no more old fogy howls against its introduction here in the East. 
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We think that the reason heretofore for its lack of success lies in the fact 
that its advocates have been too modest in proclaiming its peculiar merits 
and aims, 

Start out boldly and advertise the concern as the greatest combination on 
earth, Theological Seminary, Law, Scientific and Art School, College and 
Marriage Bureau all united into one beautiful and symmetrical whole. No 
extra charge for tying the knot. 

Hazing seems to have been partially revived, as we toc well know, who 
mourn our dear departed. A Bowdoin Freshman has invoked the aid of the 
law against his persecutors. Some one threw a piece of coal through his 
window, injuring his eyesight, and the old gentleman is prosecuting the 
offenders, seven in number, fixing the damages at ten thousand dollars in each 
case. If the same proportion holds good for the remainder of this particular 
Freshman’s person, we should imagine him to be rather an expensive young 
man to mutilate. 

Lawn-tennis is having quite a boom among our neighbors; Yale wants to 
see an inter-collegiate championship series, and the Harvard men are appar- 
ently “willin’.” Williams don’t care about sending any team to such a con- 
test, but kindly offers to play Smith College. Our best wishes for your 
success, 

A Student at the University of Catania (where is the University of Catania, 
anyhow?) recently drew a revolver on a Professor, who had “ plucked ” 
him, demanding that the condition be removed. Certainly a straightforward, 
manly course of procedure, and we hope he obtained his modest request. 

Columbia rejoices in several additions to her corps of instructors, among 
them Prof. Boyesen, late of Cornell. It has just received a bequest of 


nearly one million dollars in value. Congratulations are in order. 


EXCHANGES. 


‘The earth hath bubbles, as the water has, 
And these are of them.’’—Muchbeth, Act I., Scene III. 


Our gallantry compels us to notice first, among the myriads of exchanges 
received during the month, that awfully sweet and too exquisitely charming 
publication, the Vassar Miscellany. Far be it from us to harshly criticise 
this ably-conducted monthly. No, young ladies; we recognize too clearly 


the claims of fair Vassar upon our affections to allow ourselves for a moment 
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to frown upon the creations of the literary genius of her daughters. Besides, 
we are wholly incapable of displaying the malignant spirit of a Gifford or 
Dennis even towards the literary workmanship of “those horrid men.” Just 
think, therefore, of our attempting severity in the notice of a periodical con- 
ducted by young ladies. Horrible! We delight to remember the lesson of 
Scripture, “ Blessed are the meek, for they shall inherit the earth.” Hence, 
us a mere matter of policy, we are all humility in contemplating the contents 
of the magazine before us. And then, too, it would be the basest ingratitude 
for us to manifest a shadow of unfriendliness towards the Miscellany. She is 
our friend. in fact—don’t mention it at the office of our E. C.—she is in love 
with the Lrr. Note the way in which she takes the latter’s part against 7'he 
Princetonian, Thank you, Miscellany, for your kindly sympathy. The 
Princetonian ought to be ashamed of its naughty self, that’s a fact, for abusing 
such a tender and unprotected thirty-four-year-old infant as the Lir. We, 
ourself, think that it might be engaged in better business. Altogether, we 
pronounce the Miscellany for November a success. Allow us to say that it is 


never otherwise. 


The Dartmouth comes to us greatly improved in its make-up and general 
appearance. Typographically, it will now, we suppose, rank among the 
average College periodicals of the country. Its editorials are well written, 
and the suggestions they contain are undoubtedly timely to the class to whom 
they are made. We agree with the sentiments of the editorial on “College 
Reading.” The editor deplores the fact that there is not in Dartmouth a 
course of lectures to the students upon the subject of “ What and How to 
Read.” University students in every sage have probably wasted valuable 
time upon trashy and useless reading, from a mere lack of knowledge as to 
when and how to direct their energies. We quote from the editorial in ques- 


tion: Reading,’ says Bacon, ‘makes a full man,’ but it matters much 


whether a man is full of information or trash. Books, those 
* Silent companions of the lonely hour, 


have wonderful powers for both good and evil; and for us who are working 
for a liberal education, it is of the utmost importance that our ‘silent com- 
panions’ are well chosen.” 

In the make-up of its literary department, the Dartmouth is not so fortu- 
pate. The style of its few articles that have emanated from the under-grad- 
uate mind at all, gives forth the fresh aroma of the prep. school, rather than 
the mature fragrance of a College atmosphere. They show a decided lack of 
maturity and manly finish. The poetry, as usual, fails to display overmuch 
of Homeric or even Miltonian grandeur. We quote a single stanza. Our 
readers will thank us for not quoting more. They will probably exclaim 
with us, from all such, “angels and ministers of grace, defend us!” 

“1 stole my arm around her waist, 
For so the Fates had weaved it , 


And murmured nonsense in her ear, 
And she—said she believed it 
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The college muse has always been a somewhat sickly creature, we believe 
but she ought rather to be smothered altogether than allowed to dictate such 
outrageous effusions as the above. 


The third number of volume second of the College Student is before us, 
This modest periodical represents Franklin and Marshall College. The 
gentle reader is graciously informed that Franklin and Marshall is situated 
in Laneaster, Pa. In our opinion, the Student hardly reaches the ordinary 
standard of College papers. Evidently, its contributions are mostly from Pro- 
fessors. Really, friend Student, three-fourths of your literary matter has 
apparently emanated from members of your Faculty. Very kind of the 
latter, to be sure; but you shouldn’t so impose upon their generosity. You 
might let them do one-half of your work ; but three-fourths is really too much. 
Be independent, dear child. And, believe us, you will attain to maturity 
surest by doing your own work and fighting your own battles, 

We tenderly sympathize with the author of the “Sonnet to K——.” He’s 
got it bad. We've been in the same fix ourself. If we remember rightly we 
were about thirteen years old when the symptoms appeared, “ Circumstances 
alter cases,” to be sure; but we found weeding onions to work a pretty effeet- 
ual cure in our case, and we recommend the same remedy to our youthful 
poet. He will recover, with judicious treatment. Thus he raves: 

SONNET TO K——. 
When, dearest love, the idol of my heart, 
Shall hope at last its full fruition tind? 
When shall thy trusting looks, so kind, 
Upon me shed their peaceful beams, whose art 
Is but sweet consolation to impart? 


Whose ev'ry pleasing glance thy constant mind 
Reveals. When shall those tender hands designed 
lo bless, be clasped in mine? When, the reward 
Of love to claim, may Lin fond embrace 

Phe hallowed nectar once again receive 

From thy fond lips, that ne’er but to mine own 
Did yield? When shall thy lovely image grace 

My ev'ry joy and all my cares reliev 


When shall [ live with thee, for thee, alone 


We should infer that the path of co-education, so to speak, is not entirely 
strewn with roses at Wesleyan, judging from the tone of the College Argus, 
Evidently Darby and Joan are living on just about as loving terms in that 
Institution as did, according to tradition, the hero of the Memorabilia and 
his sweet-tempered spouse. Alas, poor co-eds.!| The Argus prints an anony- 
mous letter from one of them, in which the author, who signs herself “ Fid- 
dlesticks,” declares the loyalty of her sex for their Alma Mater, and indig- 
nantly denies a previous charge made by the Argus that the “ladies of Wes- 
leyan though with us, are not of us.’ The editor cruelly publishes along 
with the communication a characteristic statement accompanying it, in which 


the writer touchingly says, “1 don’t care whether you print the inclosed in 
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the Argus or not, since I have had the pleasure of writing it, and since your 
publishing it would not give me the enviable sensation of seeing a production 
of mine in print for the first time!” Tut! tut! children. How can you 


quarrel so? Bear in mind that 


* Where sisters dwell and brothers meet 


Quarrels should never come 


Poor Wesleyan girls! Come to Princeton, dears, and the sons of Old 
Nassau will certainly receive you with every mark of kindliest interest, even 
if your way és beset with difficulties in your own classic retreat. The Lit. 
will take your part, anyhow. 

We notice in the College press as great a tendency to poetry of the “young 
man” type, as to quotations, in the funny column, of “ T he Sulutatorian at Yale 
last year, ete.” We have lost weight to the extent of twenty-seven pounds 
during the past month from the above cause. We cannot, however, forbear 
quoting from Student Life the following,—which slightly varies from the 
orthodox style,—and commending it to our Vassar and Wellesley friends. 


We promise never again to similarly impose upon the Patience of our 


readers : 


THE MODERN DAMSEL 


She's an awfully cute youn 


A languishing, dainty, all powdery and painty 


A spit-curl and frizzes young gi 
Sit-uppat-eleven young girl 


She's a would-be-esthetie young girl 
A dote-on-the-arts young girl, 
\ poet-in-embryo, don't-know-a thing, you know 


All-on-the-surface young girl 


She'sa novel-reading young girl 

A lie-awake-until-three young girl, 

\ romantic, half crazy, but terribly lazy 
Let-ma-do-the-work young girl 
She's a looking-for-a-catch young girl 

\ snatech-em-up-quick young girl 

\ half-do-the-proposing, bag-'cm-when-dozing 


Hold-on-to-the-game young girl 











